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In matters of judgment an entire agreement between an author 
and a reviewer on all points cannot be expected. M. Viallate, for 
instance, expresses the opinion that, in spite of unfavorable impres- 
sions that earlier prevailed, the Kaiser, partly as the result of Prince 
Henry's visit, but more especially as the result of the cultivation of 
" intellectual relations " and the " exchange of professors ", came 
to enjoy in the United States " a real popularity ". There is, how- 
ever, reason to think that M. Viallate over-estimates the potency of 
the measures which he designates; for, while they do not always 
profoundly influence even the relatively limited circles whose mem- 
bers they reach, they can hardly be expected deeply to influence gen- 
eral sentiment in a country so vast as the United States. 

M. Viallate properly mentions Mr. Root's speech of February 15, 
1916, as proof of the previous growth in the United States of an 
opinion in favor of participation in the war. If he does not assign 
to the speech a position of prime importance as a decisive factor in 
the sequence of events, he is not open to criticism to which American 
writers are not equally subject. The ramifications of the incident 
extended beyond the ordinary observation, and its full significance 
has not been generally grasped. 

M. Viallate is usually so exact in his statements and his references 
that we may ascribe to pure inadvertence, in the writing of a name, 
his attribution (p. 198) to Mr. Knox of declarations of policy 
toward China, in 1899 and 1900, made by Mr. Hay. 

J. B. Moore. 

The Constitution and What it Means Today. By E. S. Corwin. 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1920. — xxiv, 114 pp. 

Professor Corwin has undertaken an interesting experiment in the 
exposition of constitutional law. He deserves sympathy for the pub- 
lisher's extravagance on the jacket that " this book contains the com- 
plete text of the Constitution of the United States, with full explana- 
tions of all those passages which seem the least obscure". The text 
is there, but the explanations are far from full and are plainly not 
designed to be exhaustive. No attempt at a "full explanation" would 
be content with six pages for the commerce clause and six pages for 
due process of law. Many of the comments on the constitutional 
clauses are nothing but a caution against making a few of the pos- 
sible erroneous assumptions from the language of the Fathers. This 
is all that could reasonably be expected from the limits of space 
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which the author has set for himself. There is danger that the 
" average citizen " for whom the work is intended will be misled 
by some of its terse summaries, and it is certain that he will be un- 
enlightened by others. 

In consequence of these necessary limitations, Professor Corwin's 
experiment is only moderately successful. Yet his book has a 
function as an entering wedge to the study of constitutional law. 
It puts the reader on his guard and tempts him to go elsewhere 
to learn more. It emphasizes the generality of most of the provi- 
sions of the Constitution and the importance of the part that the 
Supreme Court has played in its interpretation. It is for the most 
part reliable so far as it goes. Among the few errors is the unquali- 
fied statement that " the power of Congress to regulate interstate 
and foreign commerce is exclusive, and therefore may not be exer- 
cised by the States to any extent, even though Congress has not 
acted " (page 26). This accords neither with the adjudications nor 
with authoritative doctrine. In some instances where the author 
does not follow the doctrine he gives the actual results of approved 
practice, and so states the law better than the Supreme Court. 

Two statements invite comparison. The preface says that "sev- 
eral writers with Socialistic sympathies have recently implied or stated 
that the Convention of 1787 was governed by unworthy motives, 
that in particular it was concerned to bolster the public debt of the 
Confederation, of which its members, it is alleged, were large hold- 
ers." These allegations are said to be refuted by several facts, one 
of which is that " the Convention took absolutely no action regard- 
ing the Continental Currency, which was the principal evidence of 
the Confederation's public indebtedness" (page v). On pages 80- 
8 1 we find the following : 

"Article VI. [Par. 1.] All debts contracted and engagements entered 
into, before the adoption of this Constitution, shall be as valid against 
the United States under this Constitution as under the Confederation." 
This paragraph, which is now only of historical interest, was intended 
to put into effect the rule of International Law that when a new 
government takes the place of an old one it succeeds to the latter's 
financial obligations. 

Thomas Reed Powell. 



